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THE TWO PBE-BAPHAEUTES. 



THIRD ARTICLE. 
Concluded. 

We have now to treat of the works of 
"William Holman Hnnt, who has become 
celebrated for his '■ pictures of a generally 
somewhat graver character than those of 
his pre-Raphaelite brother, John Everett 
Millais. Holinan Hunt's first Pre-Ra- 
phaelite picture was from Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytt.on'8 well-known novel of " Rienzi;" the 
subject the death of the young brother of the 
future Tribune,— the latter kneels on the 
ground in front, having across his knees the 
dead body of his early favorite. With hand 
upraised to heaven, he denounces vengeance 
upon the ruthless perpetrators of the deed, 
wbo around him are standing or sitting on 
their horses, with apathetic expressions. 
It was a picture. of singular promise, show- 
ed great labors of finish, and excellent judg- 
ment of expression, and found many ad- 
mirers, who foresaw the future eminence of 
the painter. 

" A Christian Missionary receiving suc- 
cor from a Converted- British family from 
the persecution of the Druids," was a large 
picture, of considerable interest, and of im- 
mense executive power. The great differ- 
ence between the brethren just named, lies 
not alone in the distinctive choice of sub- 
ject, but even more widely in the style of 
painting. Millais' great forte is great power 
of gorgeous coloring, and tenderness of ex- 
pression, while Hunt's works are of a 
graver and more massive description ; his 
color is not so brilliant, but sadder; his ex- 
ecution more correct, if it be more labo- 
rious ;— you perceive everything to be the 
result of powerful thinking and earnest 
concentrated intention, and the incontest- 
able vigor of liis designs, shows a mind 
bent on one object. They not unfairly 
represent the Venetian and Florentine 
schools ; the one, the brilliant coruscations 
of a genius, the other the ordered powers 
of an army of men. The picture we have 
just mentioned is sufficiently suggestive by 
its title, which justly describes the incident 
represented. In a hut, opening upon a 
running stream, the exhausted missionary 
has sunk into a seat, while around him are 
gathered the family to whom he has given 
this deliverance of the future, while they 
acknowledge it by succor in this life. The 
missionary sits pale and fainting, receiving 
their ministrations, while a boy listens with 
his ear to the earth for the footsteps of the 
pursuers ; they appear however to be baf- 
fled, for none approach, as the view of the 
exterior shows the vindictive Druids chas- 
ing his less fortunate comrades over a wild 
and rugged country. The limbs of the es- 
caped tremble with exhaustion, and round 
his feet are the thorns which have obstruct- 



ed his path, and torn his flesh. A great 
deal of energetic painting in this picture 
showed that promise of power and grave 
thought which time and indomitable perse- 
verance have brought forth. There were 
several nude figures in this picture which 
were of the most perfect order of painting, 
whether for correctness of drawing or pro- 
found study of flesh-tint. A great truth of 
light and shade pervaded the whole, and for 
this quality alone, it was worthy of the 
highest admiration. 

" Valentine rescuing Sylvia from Pro- 
teus." When the false Proteus had be- 
trayed his nature to the trusting Sylvia, 
and she, indignant at his treachery and 
throats of violence, owns before him berlove 
for the then banished Valentine ; the con- 
fession is overheard by the latter, who ap- 
pearing to the rescue, confounds the traitor 
and his one-time friend ; he says, 

" Now dare I not to say 

I have one friend alive: thou would'st disprove me. 

Who should be trusted now, when one's right hand 

Is perjured to the bosom? Proteus, 

I am sorry, I must never trust thee more, 

But count the world a stranger for thy Bake. 

The private wound is deepest : O time, most curst I 

'Mongst all foes, that a friend should prove the worst I" 

" Proteus. My shame and guilt confounds me. 
Forgive me, Valentine : if heavy sorrow 
fie a sufficient ransom for offence, 
I tender It here. I do as truly suffer, 
As e'er I did commit." — Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

The magnanimous Valentine shields Syl- 
via (who, surprised and joyful, scarce be- 
lieving her deliverance and the appearance 
of him she loved), stands rebuking the re- 
pentant Proteus, who, with abashed face, 
kneels to both for forgiveness. The haugh- 
ty nobility and grandeur of the face of 
Valentine, the dignified manliness of his 
action — a protest in itself against the 
banishment he suffers — the resolute firm- 
ness of his action, were in exquisite 
contrast with the defeated but repentant 
attitude of Proteus, who weak, but not 
wicked, has yielded to his passions, and 
now, in their defeat, lies abased. There 
was a repose and composure of loveliness 
in the face of Sylvia, over which content- 
ment and happiness are creeping in com- 
mon with the surprise of her deliverance. 

The improvement in power of painting 
in this picture, over that preceding it, was 
even more marked than what we have 
stated as occurring in; Millais' "Child- 
Christ, "over the " Isabella ;" the completed 
power of the painter sprang forth, and 
the greatest breadth of a peculiarly master- 
ly style of painting, rich and subdued co- 
lor, masterly and correct drawing, and a 
most noble and exquisite appreciation of 
facial expression, were suddenly united 
with the most vigorous power of design, 
and an admirable degree of truthful finish. 
The background was a broadly-painted 
forest scene carried out to a very high de- 



gree. Tou began to notice in this picture 
the peculiarly scientific powers of the ar- 
tist, not only in handling — but in the 
knowledge of pigments, and the study of 
the palette ; he was clearly a man who had 
conquered, and whom no crowns could 
render the greater victor. 

" The Hireling Shepherd," represented a 
shepherd who neglected his charge, to make 
love to a girl of his class ; she sits on the 
ground nursing a lamb of his flock, -and 
with affected unconcern receives his atten- 
tions ; he kneels beside her, and having 
caught a moth (it is of the death's-head 
kind), shows it to her : the lamb in her lap 
is feeding on an unripe apple, and the sheep 
of his charge go into the neighbor's corn, 
and wander into miry places. What her 
duty has been, except to tempt Mm, is not 
apparent; she is a full-blown, robust, rus- 
tic beauty, blown upon by the wind, and 
rained upon by the rain — fearing neither — 
none of those elegant country lasses one 
sees in elaborate ribbon ornaments, short 
kirtles and broad hats, such as frequent the 
stage and the masquerade, but nowhere else ; 
not of these, but strong as a man, "a 
daughter of the plough," a head such as' 
might have become the wife of Cain; very 
little of refinement or weakly good in her; 
a powerful animal, a tigress of the human 
kind. He is also a goodly man, rough, 
rustic, and coarse. The sheep lie about a 
field in the sun ; the field is separated from 
the corn-land by a shallow water-course, 
nigh dried up by the summer, and over- 
hung by willows on either side ; you «ee 
the distant country, polled elms and bright 
English summer sky. The feet of the pair, 
are in the long, rank grass growing by the 
water-course, and about them grow the 
wild marsh-mallow flowers from the uncul- , 
tured strength of which the bees are gain- 
ing their winter's store. Broad in sun- . 
shadow and light lies the whole, and in 
producing the vigorous effect of this, the 
painter showed that thoughtful power and 
deep scientific observation which we have 
said characterized hira so greatly. It is an 
absolute fact, that never in this world be- 
fore had any one attempted to paint the 
broad, bright effect of sunlight day : what 
were called sunlights Were frequent enough, 
bat no result of scientific observation of 
natural truth and learned execution had 
ever been laid before the world. . It was 
well enough known among meteorologists ' 
and savans, that the shadows of sunlight 
partook of the color which was reflected 
upon them; that grass, which in bright- 
ness of day became a brilliant yellow- 
green, was in its shadows, when reflecting 
a deep blue overhead, necessarily of a deep 
blue-green: it was known by the same 
rule that a snn-shadow upon orange-color- 
ed gravel, was more or less purple, as the 
recipient varied in depth of color : every- 
one must have seen that when the sun 
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shone, in his own bedroom of a morning, 
that the shadows of the window bars upon 
the/ white blind were as blue as blue could 
be, — how could it be otherwise ? These and 
similar facts of nature were well enough 
kDOwn, but no one thought of painting 
them before Hunt, who, we suspect, dis- 
covered the fact for himself without refer- 
■ ence to books. Of course, all this was 
unknown to the public in general, who see 
but with the eyes of others, — who have 
been educated to look at nature with the 
eyes bywhich they judged of picture?, not 
at pictures with the eyes by which they 
look at nature. The originality, judgment, 
and skill, were much thrown away at the 
time, but better knowledge dawned soon, 
and the painter is receiving the honor 
which he so justly merited. 

"Olaudio and Isabella," was a small, 
narrow picture, representing that scene in 
the prison, in "Measure for Measure," 
where Isabella relates the conditions which 
may save the life of her brother Olaudio. 
The slight-hearted man, clinging to life, 
says, "Death is a fearful thing:" she re- 
plies, "-And shamed life a hateful;" and 
rebukes the sophistry of his weakness. 
They stand together by the window of the 
cell, he restlessly trifles with the manacles 
on his foot, an action expressive of the im- 
patience which gnaws his heart, looks 
gloomily forward into the darkness of the 
room, and has dreadingly turned his back 
upon the light and the window, close by 
which are the flowers of an apple-tree in 
full blossom. She, startled then with the 
first thought that he would have her sacri- 
fice her honor for his life, lays her hands 
upon his breast with force, and glares with 
full, doubting eyes upon the gloomy face of 
him who so vilely shrunk from death. 
Nothing more perfect than the expressions 
of face or action can be conceived ; lie 
lolls against the wall with unnerved wretch- 
edness, anticipating fate; she, erect, start- 
led from that faith which nature taught her 
to hold in her brother ; the gloomy, nar- 
row prison, the bright sky, and rosyapple- 
blossougs without, are all suggestive of deep 
feeling for the subject; he has carved the 
name " Julliette" upon the wall ; perhaps 
he sees the sweet; young face of her he has 
betrayed, yet whose brave heart took the 
greater weight of the sin uponherself. 

"Duke. Love you the man that wronged you ? 

" Julliette. Yes, as 1 love the woman that wronged him." 

The reader will observe that we have 
endeavored bnt little to describe the ex- 
pression of features in these pictures ; to 
do so perfectly is beyond the power of 
words ; it becomes us only, on such points, 
to say that the expression is just, and to 
suggest by other means what has been done 
to carry it ont. Neither do w.e attempt to 
expound the- moral of the picture, or point 
out the motive which the artist had sought 
to illustrate; — suffice it for us, as we hope 
it may for the reader, to dwell upon the 
leading points of each work, and by this 
means to furnish an idea of the painter's 
chief thought, and a clue to his deepest 
feeling. It would be as useless and tire- 
some to dilate upon the suggestive minutijB 
which fill these works, as it would be to 
enumerate the colors which compose them, 
or to descant upon the science which com- 
bined them to such great results. 

A small picture by Hunt, entitled, " Our 



English Coast," was at the surface a satire 
upon the reported defenceless state of the 
country against foreign invasions — some 
sheep were straying along the high cliffs 
which stand the southern bulwark of the 
island. It had a deeper meaning, however, 
and was of men and not sheep ; one black- 
mutton had got himself into trouble and 
thorns, and now stood bewildered and en- 
tangled, without effort to free himself, 
others are following him into the same 
difficulty, blindly, as men do ; — and as men 
do also, you saw in the background some 
more of the flock reposing in the sun, 
while the frisky lambs jump over their in- 
dolent comrades, all in profound unconcern 
for the troubled ones before their eyes. It 
was a most wonderful piece of painting, 
the texture of the sheep's wool a perfect 
rendering of nature ; the close pile and clefts 
of the wool, its various colors in the sun- 
light, and their varied actions and expres- 
sions were signal proofs of what the artist 
could make of even so unpromising a sub- 
ject. The background, a broken cliff, 
grassed and weeded to the base, looking 
beyond to rolling downs, which slcfped to- 
wards the sea, — a part of the sea itself, and 
the place where the cliff receded from an 
angle, and turned its back, as it were, upon 
the spectators, so that the front was com- 
pletely hidden, yet the sunlight lying upon 
the place, was reflected into a whitish, hazy 
glare, which showed above and around it, 
though the cause was invisible, — a very sub- 
tle piece of observation, which -we never 
remember to have seen painted before. 

"The Light of the World." The Sa- 
viour knocking at the door of a neglected 
house. " Behold I stand at the door and 
knock: if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me." This 
has been Hunt's masterpiece as yet, whether 
for earnestness of intention, for profound 
feeling, for executive power, or for intense 
judgment and knowledge of expression. 
As if to show that he who could paint so 
successfully a broad sunlight picture as the 
last, was also master enough to do the 
same with the converse : — it was a moon- 
light effect, and that not of the ordinary 
great spaces of black shadow and broad 
light, like day ; but a strange, mystic time 
between the night and day, when the light 
of the sunken moon yet lingers therein, 
and mingles with the pale shine of the 
stars, which the coming day cannot yet 
quite overcome. High overhead clear 
blackness is, while on the low horizon you* 
see the greyish light which precedes "the 
dawn. The scene is a waste orchard, the 
branches of the wild fruit-trees stand 
ghastly, mingled with the sky; while 
among the long grass, sprinkled with frosty 
spicnlas. which shows the night has been 
keen, lies the unripe and abortive produce 
of the trees. There is no pathway on the 
earth, to show the way the Saviour has 
come, who now stands before the door, 
with one hand knocking, the other holding 
the typical lantern which contains the 
light of faith ; the interspaces of light from 
this fall upon the grass, the door, and upon 
the drapery and face of Him who knock- 
eth.. The royalty of his function is shown 
by the crown upon his head, intertwined 
with the thorns of the passion ; he is robed 
like a king, in white and crimson, and upon 
his breast lies the mystical Urim and Thura- I 



mim, with the precious stones which bear 
the names.of the chosen tribes. The king- 
ly mantle of crimson has its sides held to- 
gether at the throat by an orbed ornament 
significant of the earth. The lantern is 
bound to the hand by a golden chain, and 
the hand itself shows the marks of the 
suffering of the cross. The face, — upon 
which the effect of both lights which per- 
vade the picture are contending, — that 
from the sky above, and the lantern which 
the hatd sustains, — is inexpressibly awful 
and beautiful ; a royal dignity and a god- 
like mercy are blended upon it; it is not 
the face of an intellectual man, neither is- 
it all softness and tender mercy, but a won- 
derful combination of expression and fea- 
ture, suggestive of wisdom and. goodness, 
and godlike judgment, when engaged in the 
performance of a godlike act and function. 
The door is overgrown with weeds, the 
long briers creep before it, and the cling- 
ing ivy has ascended its surface from the 
earth, and hangs from the roof over the 
heavy architecture. Rust has deeply eaten 
the hinges and fastenings of the door. The 
form and design of the lantern is gothic, 
expressing that faith which is given the 
northern nations to keep, as it contains the 
light: the dome which forms its top, is 
pierced with starlike openings, through 
which longstreams of light issue forth. We 
have no more to say of this picture than 
thus barely to describe it ; except that never 
before has the Saviour been painted more 
suggestively, or with such awful depth of 
feeling. 

" The Awakening Conscience " shows the 
interior of one of those maisons damnees~ 
which the wealth of the seducer has furnish- 
ed for the luxury of a woman who has sold^, 
herself and her soul to him. This, as well " 
as the two latter pictures, was of a peculiar 
effect of light, which, coming through a win- 
dow in the front of the picture, is mitigated 
by a sun-blind and trees without ; — but the 
striking point of the effect, and what pro- 
duced a very singular appearance upon it, 
was, a large mirror placed against the wall 
of the room, which, reflecting the window 
aforesaid and the out-look through it, was 
the brightest in light of the whole picture, 
so you saw the effect of the direct light 
and its shadows as affected by the reflec- 
tions from the glass. In the front, and 
opposed to the mirror, was the man, a 
handsome tiger of the human species; 
heartless and hard as death ; one of his 
arms surrounds the victim of his passions, 
whilst the disengaged hand is striking the 
keys of a piano, the music of which he is 
accompanying with his voice ;— the air is, 
" Oft in the stilly night," as we see by the 
music-sheet on the instrument. The music, 
the words, or some train of thought con- 
nected therewith, have aroused the dor- 
mant conscience of the light woman; her 
dead heart is stirred, and, starting from the 
arm of her companion, she stands erect, 
and turns from him, so that we see her 
face: — the lips drawn against the teeth, 
the retracted and expanded nostril, with 
the hard-set cheek, show the force of the 
sudden blow which has awakened her 
memory, — her wide eyes, straining on 
vacancy, seem as if they saw Hell open be- 
fore her, the hands, clutched together, 
show how keenly she feels the evil which 
has befallen her; the trinkets upon them 
drive into her flesh, and the fingers are in- 
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tertwined with spasmodic force. This 
emotion is invisible to him, and lie heed- 
lessly carries on the melody which has 
produced so notable an effect upon the 
woman : — there is withal an insolent shame- 
lessness about him which one feels assured 
would guard against any such an outbreak. 
He is handsome, as the tiger is, false, hard, 
and cruel; his type is the cat on the floor, 
which, having brought a living bird into 
the room, grants short respite to it, because 
of the singing, which has disturbed her pur- 
pose of destruction. -- The whole room is in 
keeping with the subject; gorgeous and 
gaudy furniture, many large mirrors, orna- 
ments all in a falsely splendid and showy 
taste, explain what has been the early 
education of the inhabitant; you see her 
embroidery — a rose, far larger, and out- 
staring in colors, the delicacy of nature. 
The paper upon the wall of the room is 
significant, and might have suggested re- 
pentance before; it bears a vineyard, in 
which corn is mingled with the vine,, — 
birds destroy the grapes of the latter, while 
at the foot sleeps the boy-guardian, whose 
horn, falling from his hand, shows how he 
has neglected his duty of wakefulness and 
watching. The motto of the picture is, "As 
he whotaketh away agarmentin cold weath- 
er; so is lie who singeth songs unto a heavy 
heart." Upon the frame are bells ringing 
and marigolds, the emblems of warning 
and sorrow ; at the top, in chief, is set a 
star. The color of the picture has a sub- 
dued and gloomy richness about it, which 
befits the subject; — you may imagine how, 
in the deep shadows there are about the 
room, she camo to see, that 



- " in dark corners of her palace stood 



Uncertain shapes ;„and unawares 

On white-eyed phantasms weeping tears of blood, 

And horrible night-mares 

" And hollow shades enclosing hearts of flame, 
And with dim-fretted foreheads all, 
On corpses three months old, at noon she came 
That stood against the wall." 

Now remains " The Scapegoat," Hunt's 
last and largest picture. In Leviticus, xrv., 
it is, commanded to be instituted, for an 
atonement of the sins of Israel, that a 
chosen goat, having had " confessed over 
him the iniquities of the children of Israel," 
should bo driven forth into the wilderness, 
"into a land not inhabited." It was the 
custom of the Jews to tie round the horns 
of this goat a fillet of red worsted, which, 
should the animal be afterwards discovered, 
and that found bleached white, it was con- 
sidered that the atonement was accepted. 
Hunt has painted the goat bearing this. 
The " land not inhabited " is here shown 
as the borders of the Dead Sea, upon 
whose salt-encrnsted margin the animal is 
now staggering, nigh to death ; — utterly 
exhausted, he sways upon his feet, which 
are trammeled in the brittle crust of salt, 
his hard, glazing eyes look out with a 
piteous bitterness, as if to see if any per- 
secutor waited him in that waste land; 
you see he has been down to the water to 
drink, but repelled by its nauseonsness, re- 
turned therefrom, and now sees no hope or 
relief. A masterpiece of painting was the 
long hairy wool of the animal, in which all 
who had ever seen such a thing (or even 
the hide of a camel, which perhaps most 
resembles it), recognize the peculiar dry 
lustre and dead silky shine, not unlike fine 



worsted (which in fact it is), and the wavy 
appearance which characterizes such skin- 
coverings; — if we may say so, it looks 
somewhat opalesent. 

The painter, who has recently returned 
from a lengthened sojourn in the East, 
spent many weeks on the unwholesome 
borders of the Dead Sea in executing the 
background of this picture, — it is a mar- 
velous piece of powerful execution, — the 
foreground is white with crusted salt, which 
the flooding.? of the sea have left upon its 
shore; you see skeletons of camels and 
other beasts of burden thereupon, and just 
within the margin of the shallow water, — 
they have wandered to the deceitful water 
to die: across the sea, which reflects the 
clear, brilliant sky, are seen the mountains 
of Moab, a waste purple and orange splen- 
dor lying upon them from the setting sun ; 
— the great full-moon shines lucently pale 
in the heavens, and is reflected, with th« 
hills, and the clouds, and the daylight. 
From what we have said, the reader will 
understand that this is a picture represent- 
ing a goat nearly as large as life, placed in 
a very striking situation, and with an 
effect of light which was peculiarly start- 
ling, — by no means a picture, the object of 
which was to please the eye. It, however, 
found so wide an acceptance, and so many 
admirers, that we hope it .will always be 
considered one of the noblest works of art 
produced by an Englishman. 

It is not a little interesting to observe 
the devotedness with which Hohnan Hunt 
has pursued his object of pain ting these scenes 
in this fitting spot. He songht the borders 
of the Dead Sea to illustrate the subject of 
the "Scapegoat." The background of 
" The Light of the World" was painted in 
the bitter nights of an English February, 
by struggling lantern light. The "Hire- 
ling Shepherd," in a field in a hot July. 
" The Awakening Conscience," in an ap- 
propriate habitation. On the windy cliffs 
of Sussex he found that of "Our English 
Coasts :" — and the beech-woods of Kent 
furnished the broad masses of foliage, solid 
trunks, and tall fern for the "Valentine 
and Proteus." By this we mean distinctly 
to say, that Mahomet went to the moun- 
tain, did not have the mountain brought 
into the studio, — if it is only considered 
what this is, even in the most favorable 
circumstances, as those of the " Hireling 
Shepherd," it will appear that a great 
amount of physical sulfering and endurance 
has gone to the making of these pictures ; 
— think of painting a Marsh-mallow, petal 
and leaf, with every stripe of the former, 
and rib of the latter, under the sun of a 
scorching July ! This concludes what we 
have to say of William Holman Hunt and 
his works: — all honor to him! 

The works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
which are known to the public are but 
few; but, as we said, at the first, even 
these would place him in a most honorable 
position besides his two brethren ; he has 
painted innumerable water-color pictures, 
which, from the nature of their subjects, 
are likely to find admirers but amongst the 
few: — nothing can be more exquisite in 
the design, more delightfully pure In the 
coloring, or more admirable in the ex- 
pression than these little pictures; but it 
is useless to treat of them, as they are 
almost inaccessible to the world; in the 
portfolios of private collectors, and far 



more .even than this, the subjects are such 
as require almost a special education, and- a 
most rare and elevated description of mind 
to appreciate properly, or at least fairly- 
describe. The subjects he chooses are of 
the subtlest and most delicate order, almost 
psychological problems iu fact. The reader 
will see the difficulty of finding matter 
of general interest in these, and under- ' 
stand why we do not feel ourselves com- 
petent to descant upon them. The pictures 
to which we allude are two. " The Girl- 
hood of the Virgin," and " The Annuncia- 
tion." The former showed the youthful 
destined mother of Christ, in early woman- 
hood: the artist had taken this period of 
the Blessed Virgin's life as a type of femin- 
ine purity ; — she is seated at an embroidery 
frame, with her mother near her, and her 
father at the open side of the apartment 
attends to a vine, which grows over a 
trellis, upon which latter nestles a white 
dove; a young angel, bearing the palm, is 
standing attending upon a tall lily; the 
vase from which this grows is sustained by 
some books, the titles of which indicate 
the virtues. The head of the Virgin is 
most solemnly and holily beautiful ; about 
the whole is happiness, repose, and purity. 

"The Annunciation " was a small pic- 
ture of very peculiar qualities of color ; of 
which the main, and indeed, almost the 
whole, was a brilliant white. The Angel, 
who does not stand upon the floor, but is 
raised above it with pointed feet, with 
radiant flames around them, carries a palm- 
branch, and with still gesture performs his 
mission to the startled hearer: — who, from 
reclining upon a couch, has risen astonished, 
and now listens to the divine intimation 
with startled awe ; her face is most deli- 
cately beautiful, and its expression perfect. 
The robes of the Angel are white, as is the 
dress of the Virgin ; the walls and floor of 
the room are the same; almost the sole 
piece of oolor in the picture is a pure crim- 
son: the flames bright and clear, and their 
reflections upon the floor distinct, .though 
not offensively so. There was much gxqui- 
site drawing and careful color in this most 
delicate work. 

We have now finished our review of the 
works of the Pre-Raphaelite painters of the 
modern school ; those young men who have 
set forth (and now accomplished with most 
marked success) to reform the style of paint- 
ing in England. We hope we have shown, 
not unfairly, what are their objects, and 
the means they have taken to carry them 
out : that they have seriously and mos 
earnestly bent themselves to the task o 
purifying art, which no one can doubt. 
That there are fanlts in every one of the 
pictures we have mentioned, is beyond de- 
nial, but these, have been neither the errors 
of willful ignorance, the weaknesses of idle- 
ness, or those which always result from a 
want, of proper consideration of the sub- 
ject chosen ;— but rather such as result 
from an earnestness, which hesitates _at 
nothing to accomplish a purpose, the gravity 
and importance of which is ever .before 
them. It is not onr province or intentioff-to 
seek cause for censure, but rather to do honor 
to those who have bravely struggled through 
obstacles of the most overwhelming kind, - 
to a great success at last. We may point 
out this example to others, who may as 
"nobly dare,"- and wish alike sneeess to 
similar aspirants. 
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If we have erred in executing our task, 
it has been through love and admiration, 
and an honest applause of great efforts. 

One thing we may add; — not as an 
apology for .alleged defects, but to show 
what a few years of earnest labor may 
achieve, and that our readers may join 
with us in hoping that many more may 
follow with a like honor and success, — is 
this, that no one of the Brotherhood whose 
works we have described, is yet in his 
thirtieth year, Millais being three years 
'short of this ; Rossetti two, and Hunt one. 

The other Pre-Raphaelite Brother, whose 
name we have barely mentioned — Thomas 
."Woolner, a sculptor, is known by many ex- 
quisite works of his art, by some statues 
and designs of most delicate-and pure fancy, 
in which these qualities are united with a 
rare vigor and manly force of feeling; — he 
has shown; that one day— may it be soon — 
he will take a place in public estima- 
tion beside those who have always honored 
him as themselves. If space be allowed to 
us, in future we may hope to say some- 
thing of these sculptures, but our object of 
describing the works of the painters of the 
Brotherhood has been accomplished, and 
this paper has drawn itself out to an un- 
usual, but not, we hope, an unwarrantable 
length. 



JEAN PAUL- 

" I would gladly after my death, have that which 
has never yet happened to any author, all my thoughts 
given to the world — not one should be concealed." 

Jeah Paul. 

What have the metaphysical agonies of 
a tender-hearted German to do with the 
positive aspirations of an artistic American ? 
What has Jean Paul Richter to do with the 
" Obaton ?" Our answer is, that again in 
him we recognize one. of those model-souls, 
which are as appropriate studies for a true 
artist as are the model-bodies. In his life 
and in his writings we find "again that 
supremacy of the spiritual over the mate- 
rial, which is the sum of all that is beauti- 
ful. " In the moral desert of vulgar litera- 
ture," says Carlyle, " with its sandy wastes, 
and parched, bitter, and too often poison- 
ous shrubs, the writings of Jean Paul will 
rise in their irregular luxuriance, like a 
cluster of date-trees, with its green-sward 
and well of water, to refresh the pil- 
grim, in the sultry solitude, with nourish- 
ment and shade." We are fully alive to 
the responsibility which we take upon our- 
selves, by urging our friends to study the 
writings of this rugged Thought-hewer. It 
is no easy work. The greedy miners, who, 
in the Middle Ages, ransacked the Pine 
Mouutains, in the bosom of which Jean 
Paul received his birth, to discover the 
gold which was said to exist there, could 
hardly have had a more irksome task than 
the eager scholars of our days, in search of 
the gold in Jean Paul's mountain of ideas. 
But the labor of the miner ended in disap- 
pointment, while the labor of the scholar, 
we promise him, will meet with great 
reward. 

There were many incidents, too, connect- 
ed with the humble origin and the arduous 
struggles of Jean Paul, which cannot fail to 
enlist sympathy for the man, even where 
admiration should be withheld from the 
author. Like many of our Western fellow- 



citizens, he was born in alog-cabin, or rather 
in a house built of beams of wood, filled up 
\yth mortar, and thatched with straw, in- 
closing under the roof the stnbles, and shel- 
ter for all kinds of domestic animals. At 
the entrance is a small space partitioned 
off, for the implements of agriculture ; on 
the wall hang the scythes, sickles, and cart 
and sled harness. A door on the right 
leads to the stalls for oxen and cows ; and 
on the left another dwelling apartment, 
and in the rear is the little dark kitchen. 
The bed of- the married pair sometimes 
stands in a small adjoining room, together 
with a large chest, curiously carved and 
ornamented, that descends from father to 
son as an heir-loom in the family. This 
chest contains the family linen, the money, 
the silver shirt-buttons of the husband, 
and necklace of the wife, the registers of 
marriage and births, tax-bills, and other 
important documents. The background of 
the premises is closed by a cart-house, 
swine-house, and large baking oven. In 
the centre stands a circular dove-honse, 
elevated on a low pillar. This peculiar 
character of one of these Pine-mountain 
homesteads is familiar to those who have 
looked at Retzsch's beautiful sketches of 
German life, in the " Song of the Bell." 
Around are great piles of firewood ready 
split for the stove, necessary both winter 
and summer in a climate so severe as that 
of the Pine Mountains. An orchard near 
the house, with a little corner appropriated 
to kitchen vegetables, and still another 
little corner with a few pinks, forget-me- 
nots, and lavender-flowers complete the 
picture. 

These little orchards surrounding the 
houses, the flowering hedges bordering the 
streets, and connecting house with house 
in the village at the foot of the mountain, 
and the rustic bridges crossing the frequent 
streams, give them an aspect of beauty, 
dear to the eye of the painter or lover of 
rural scenery. Other ornaments are the 
flowering maples and weeping birch-trees, 
and the decorated May-pole, that stands, in 
the midst of every village, and around 
which on Sundays and festivals the dance 
is led. Not all the villages are thus orna- 
mented. In some, the presence of only 
clumps of mountain-pine gives them a som- 
bre and melancholy aspect. 

The dress of the people is primitive and 
simple. The old women bind a three-cor- 
nered handkerchief upon the head, and the 
young weave a silken band through the 
hair. They wear a woollen petticoat with 
a leathern girdle around the waist, through 
which, in working hours, the petticoat is 
tucked. Their stockings reach only to the 
ankle, and the feet are bare,- as the shoes 
are carried in the hand, and only put on 
when they reach the church-door. Plain and 
simple as are the inhabitants of this region, 
the charm of romance and the poetry of 
the ancient superstitions are thickly spread 
over it. Good-natured dwarfs and bene- 
ficient fairies are ever secretly entering, as 
old people relate, certain families, to bring 
them good fortunes. In the forest are 
woodmen and woodwomen, and everywhere 
around in the deep solitudes the horn of 
the " wild hunter," and the anvil blows of the 
" man of the mountain," are heard. The 
atmospheric phenomena of these regions 
are still another source of excitement to the 
imagination of the poet; the mountain-top 



sometimes presenting the same peculiar 
rosy hue, that is seen upon the Alps. 

It would be impossible for a poet with 
so keen a susceptibility to all impressions 
as Richter, to be born under such influ- 
ences, and to pass his youth just within the 
threshhold of a region so filled with romance, 
without its having a powerful, but perhaps 
secret influence upon the whole man, and 
upon the character of his genius and writ- 
ings. It makes him the most personal 
of authors. The fact " that he never 
could climb the heights of his birth-place, 
was^ the mother of that secret longing 
which he every moment, even in the most 
cheerful circumstances of his life, retained 
in the spirit of his youth. When easier 
circumstances permitted him to travel, he 
would not enter the solitary valleys or 
ascend the romantic heights of the Pine 
Mountain, lest the reality should break the 
enchantment of memory, and dispel the 
illusions of his youth, which embellished 
the evening of his life with such romantic 
hues. Late in life, drawn by the mountain- 
magnet, he returned to the place of his 
birth, after a short separation from it. The 
visitor found him, in his last years, in the 
little city and plain of Bayreuth, at the 
southern threshold of the mountain, where 
his eye could always turn to the high 
cradle of his infancy, and where the 
shadow of the pines could fall upon his 
grave. His father was an organist, his 
mother the daughter of a cloth- weaver ; 
and harmony of soul and industry of hand 
were vouchsafed to Jean Paul in a singu- 
larly large degree. The romance of the 
Mountain Solitude fired his imagination. 
The poverty of the family engendered 
humility of heart, while the sublimity of 
nature around him fostered loftiness of 
thought. But his soul, heart, and brain 
were all home-made. In his most fantastic 
flights of fancy he never forgot to think of 
the queer night-cap of his father ; in his • 
boldest mental visions he never forgot to 
think of the three-cornered handkerchief 
upon the head of his mother. When he 
soars in heavenly regions of thought, he 
takes earth with him, his bread and butter, 
his birth, his homestead at Wunsiedel; and 
all the rest ; and then he discloses to you, 
with terrible consciousness, but with irre- 
sistible humor, his spiritual experiences. 
What a glorious chaos of experiences ! We 
turn over the leaves of his book to make 
our assertion good by some quotation. 
But we cannot do it. Jean Paul is un- 
quotable. Here he' gives us a word preg- 
nant with world-wide meaning, which fills 
us with awe ; there a word bristling with 
gigantic fun, which convulses us with 
laughter. While he holds up, as it were, to 
the angels in heaven the little incidents of his 
domestic and literary life, his every gesture 
trembles with an under current of huge spiri- 
tual merriment, as if he himself enjoyed the 
fun of spicing his offerings with his daily 
bread, and as if he felt so pure in heart, 
that he could afford to dare to blend the 
sublime with the ridiculous, without lessen- 
ing our admiration of the one, and without 
incurring our displeasure at the other. 
And all this is done with such imperial 
contempt for all the laws of logic and rules 
of art. Glorious old fellow 1 Here is a 
man, one in a million, — one in a billion, 
who connects himself with eternity with- 
out feeling lowered by his mortality. When 



